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“I FOLLOWED AND FINALLY SAW A RAY OF LIGHT” 


Dedicated to all 
Boys and Girls who love 
Stories 


Sinbad, the Sailor 


It was during the reign of the Caliph Harounal- 
Raschid that a poor porter named Hinbad lived at 
Bagdad. One very hot day he was hired to carry a 
heavy load from one end of the town to the other. 


With this burden on his back he passed a large 
mansion, where the pavement was sprinkled with 
rosewater and the air fragrant with wood of aloes 
and of pastils. He paused to rest. 


From within the mansion came the sound of beau- 
tiful music, the song of nightingales, and the smell 
of savory dishes. From all this, the porter knew 
there was a feast within. He inquired of one of the 
richly dressed servants at the gate, who it was who 
lived there. It was the home of Sinbad, the sailor 
and famous voyager, who had sailed round the 
world. 


Now the porter had heard of Sinbad’s riches and, 
raising his eyes to heaven, said in a loud voice: 
“Almighty, Creator of all things, consider the differ- 
ence between Sinbad and me! JT am every day ex- 
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posed to fatigues and calamities and can scarcely get 
barley-bread for myself and family, while Sinbad has 
immense riches and leads a life of pleasure. What 
has he done to obtain a lot so agreeable? And what 
have I done to obtain one so wretched?” 


From within, Sinbad passing a window paused as 
he heard the porter complain and sent a servant to 
bring the man in. Sinbad seated him at his right 
hand and gave him food and wine. It was only when 
the man had dined and rested that Sinbad spoke. 
“So you think these riches have been gained without 
labor and hardships? Perhaps you will change your 
mind after you have heard my story. So listen!” 


Sinbad’s First Voyage 


“In my youth, I squandered most of my large in- 
heritance, until one day I realized my mistake and 
wished to make good use of my time and money. I 
sold my belongings, took my money, and with some 
merchants fitted up a ship and set sail for the Indies, 
through the Persian Gulf. 


“One day the ship was becalmed near an island 
that looked like a green meadow. We landed and 
were enjoying ourselves when the island shook ter- 
ribly and we found that we were not on an island 
but on a great sea monster’s back. All who could, 
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quickly got into the sloop, but I was still on the mon- 
ster’s back when he dived into the sea. The ship 
sailed away and I was left holding to a piece of. wood, 
allday and night. At last a wave threw me against 
an island. 


“T was very weak, but found some herbs to eat and 
a spring of water. Much refreshed, I walked along 
until I came to some horses feeding. A man was 
with them and he took me to a cave, where to my 
amazement there were more men. They told me 
they were grooms to the Maharajah, king of the 
island, and every year brought his horses here for 
pasturage. They were to leave for home on the mor- 
row and had I been one day later, I should have died, 
for I never could have found my way alone over the 
great distance to the inhabited part of the island. 

“They presented me to the Maharajah, who heard 
my story and ordered that I should be well taken 
care of. Each day I visited the merchants, hoping 
to hear news from Bagdad or to have a chance to 
return. Once I heard of an island named Cassel, 
where every night was heard the noise of drums and 
which sailors thought was the home of Degial. I 
visited this wonderful place and on my way there 
saw fishes of one hundred and two hundred cubits 
long. They were more timid than harmful. I also 
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saw fishes of a cubit in length, with heads like owls. 


“T was at port one day after my return, when a ship 
arrived. The goods were unloaded into the custom- 
house and upon some bales, I found my own name 
and knew them to be the goods I had shipped at 
Bussorah. I had a hard time to make the captain 
believe that I was Sinbad, for he was sure that he had 
seen me drown. At last he knew me and embraced 
me with joy. He refused part of my goods as a 
present. 


“T gave the Maharajah the most valuable things in 
my bales. He was pleased with my good fortune and 
gave me rich presents in return. I exchanged my 
goods for wood of aloes, sandal, camphor, nutmegs, 
cloves, pepper, and ginger. We passed several is- 
lands, and when I finished my voyage, I had one 
hundred thousand sequins. I joined my loving 
family, bought slaves, a landed estate, and built a 
mansion. I resolved to forget what I had suffered 
and enjoy life.” 


Sinbad paused here. Hinbad was ill at ease as 
his host rose, not knowing what was expected of him. 
But Sinbad bade him good night, gave him one hun- 
dred sequins and bade him return the next day and 
hear more of his adventures. Punctually, the next 
day, Hinbad hastened to the home of Sinbad. Other 
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guests had arrived. After a great feast Sinbad re- 
lated the story of his second voyage. 


Sinbad’s Second Voyage 


“T soon grew tired of idleness, so I bought another 
ship and went to sea again. We traded from island 
to island, and one day stopped at an island, where we 
could not see a living creature. While some gath- 
ered fruits and flowers, I sat down under a tree to 
eat my lunch and fell asleep. When I awoke the ship 
was gone, 


“IT wasin great despair. I climbed a tree and from 
its top saw something white at a distance. I took 
what food I had and went toward it. 


“By this time the sun was setting and suddenly 
the sky became dark. I saw that it was caused by 
an enormous bird flying toward me. I knew that it 
must be a Roe and this great white thing was her 
egg. I crept close to the egg, and when the Roc 
settled over it, I took my turban and tied myself to 
her leg, which was as big as the trunk of a tree. 


“At daylight she flew away and carried me with 
her. She flew so high that I could not see the ground 
and she descended so swiftly that I lost my senses. 
At last I found myself on the ground. I quickly un- 
tied my turban. The Roc picked up a huge serpent 
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in her bill and flew away. I looked about and saw 
that I was in a valley entirely surrounded by moun- 
tains and knew that I could not possibly get out. 

“T found this valley covered with diamonds of great 
beauty and size.’ But near them were serpents large 
enough to swallow an elephant. In the daytime they 
hid from the Roe and only came out at night. That 
night I entered a cave, but the hissing of the serpents 
kept me from sleeping. 


“The next day the serpents disappeared, and I 
came out and tried to sleep. Suddenly a great noise 
awoke me. Large pieces of raw meat had fallen to 
the rocks. I now remembered hearing sailors tell 
of merchants coming to this place when the eagies 
have their young, and throwing pieces of meat down 
like this. The diamonds stick to the meat, and the 
eagles, which are the strongest in the world, pounce 
upon the meat and carry it to their nests to feed their 
young. The merchants run to the nests, frighten the 
eagles away, and get the diamonds. 

“T quickly gathered the largest diamonds, put them 
in a leather bag, and tied itto my girdle. Then I 
tied the largest piece of meat to me with my turban 
cloth and laid face downward on the ground. The 
' eagles came, and the strongest picked me up with the 
meat and carried me to his nest on the mountain top. 


“The merchants came for their diamonds and 
frightened the birds away. When one of them came 
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to the nest I was in, he was first amazed and then 
angry. 

“T told my story and offered the merchant as many 
diamonds as he wished, but he took only one, as he 
said that that alone would bring him a great fortune. 
The merchants threw meat into the valley until they 
had all the diamonds they wished; then we walked 
to port and sailed to the isle of Roha. 


“T traded here and at several towns on the con- 
tinent. At last I reached Bussorah, came home to 
Bagdad, gave large presents to the poor, and lived in 
luxury on my vast riches.” 


Sinbad having finished his account of the second 
voyage, said, 

“Here, Hinbad, is another hundred sequins. And 
I hope you will find time to come again to-morrow.” 


The Third Voyage of Sinbad 


“You would imagine, would you not, that after my 
past two experiences, I should have been happy to 
stay athome. However, I was in the prime of life, 
and the ease and quiet of home life soon palled on me. 


“T found myself accepting an invitation to go with 
other merchantmen on a ship en route from Balsora. 
It was a long voyage. We touched at many points 
and our trading proved quite profitable. 
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“One day we encountered a fierce storm which 
lasted for many days. It drove the ship upon an 
island where we were compelled toanchor. Wewere 
told that the island was inhabited by hairy dwarfs 
who were built like apes. J remember that we were 
specially warned to keep far from them, as, though 
they were weak individually, once one of them was 
hurt or killed, they rushed at you in great numbers 
and overcame you. In fact, they were even bolder, 
for the ship had hardly anchored when they swam 
out and encircled us; some even tried to climb on 
board. 


“There were so many of these creatures that we 
were compelled to vacate the ship for temporary 
safety. We landed, sought the far end of the island 
where we found some refreshing herbs and fruit 
which were exceedingly welcome. 


“Now the beasts began to surround.us, pushed and 
shoved us, so that we found ourselves in a spot where 
we observed with terror several spits ready for roast- 
ing. It required no stretch of imagination to guess 
the full purpose for which they were intended. 


“It was a few seconds later that the most terrible 
creature I have ever beheld, appeared. He was as 
tall as a palm tree. He had only one fiery, gleam- 
ing eye, his teeth were long and sharp and they pro- 
jected from.a horribly wide mouth. His ears were 
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like those of an elephant, there was one sharp tusk 
in his forehead on the right side of his one eye. His 
nails were long and curved, they were almost sharp 
talons. 


“It would only bring back the horrors of those days 
to detail what followed that day and others. One 
thing helped us, this beast, who was the leader of 
these impossible creatures and towered over them 
because of his great height, had decided that he 
alone was to feast upon us, and he had picked the 
captain, who was the fattest of the lot, on that first 
day. 


“We finally escaped. The giant overslept and we 
killed him, those few of us who were left. 


“We embarked on some rafts and several days 
later landed on an island. Here, though there was 
plenty of food and herbs, we came upon another fear- 
fuldanger. Some large serpents surrounded us dur- 
ing the night, in fact, one of our companions was 
caught in the deadly grasp of one of the serpents 
and disappeared immediately. 


“Tt was fortunate for us that the serpents retired 
with the dawn so as to escape from the flying Rocs 
who hunted for them. This gave us a chance to 
watch for passing ships. 
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“It was I who first perceived a vessel, and I still 
remember how frantically I tore off my turban, un- 
folded it, and waved it. Luckily for us, my signal 
was perceived and we were rescued. 


“The captain was more than kind; fortunately, 
he had heard about me. Through his kindness, I 
was given an opportunity to traffic and trade. The 
trip was quite long and I did not:arrive home until a 
year later. Aside from my terrific adventures, the 
voyage had been exceedingly profitable and brought 
me large returns.” 


Sinbad, as he completed the account of his third 
voyage, seemed lost in thought. Finally he turned 
to Hinbad and his other guests and said: 


“It is a great comfort to be able to recount these 
accounts of my voyages to youall. TomorrowI shall 
relate the adventures of my fourth voyage, if you 
will all be good enough to come.” 


Hinbad received his usual hundred sequins as 
he left. 


Sinbad’s Fourth Voyage 


“Again I settled my affairs and started out, for a 
great zest for adventure was mine. 


“This time, we had been out for but a month, had 
touched but an island or two in the Orient, when a 
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typhoon struck us; the ship was soon a wreck and it 
was only with great difficulty that some of us made 
shore. 


“Tn the morning we found that the land was oc- 
cupied by black men. These surrounded and di- 
vided us among themselves. I had a horrible premo- 
nition as to the purpose of this. Later on, we were 
furnished with some strange herbs. Something 
seemed to warn me not to partake of any; it was well 
for me that I did not, for my companions who had 
eaten of them soon became idiots, their minds gone. 
It seemed that this was the method of these strange 
men: they first furnished the herbs to drive one’s 
sense away; then they fattened these hapless crea- 
tures so that they would be worthy of a feast. 


“T escaped only because my senses, which stayed 
with me, gave me good reason for worry, and worry 
is the best cure for obesity. I remained thin and, no 
doubt, unpalatable, to these savages. 


“My companions, poor fellows, had all suffered the 
same fate. I was left alone. I finally summoned 
enough courage to attempt escape. This was com- 
paratively easy, the danger of escape from the thick 
forests to which I had made my way, being far 
greater. 
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“T walked and dragged myself for seven days, sub- 
sisting on coconuts. Finally, much to my joy, I came 
to the ocean on the eighth day. By making my way 
cautiously along the shore, I discovered some white 
- men who were gathering pepper.. They allowed me 
to join them, and with them I made my way to their 
country where I was presented to their prince, who 
was a wise, just and kindly ruler. 


“He treated me exceedingly well and I grew in 
his favor. One day the prince summoned me, as- 
sured me of his gracious consideration, and as proof 
of that, it as his wish that I should be married to 
one of the ladies in his court. I expostulated mildly, 
as I did not wish to offend him. But he insisted and 
so I was married.. 


“Some days later, I found that it was a custom in 
that land that should the wife die, the husband, even 
though he be living, must be interred with her. 
This was also true where the husband died, the wife 
then was interred with him. A savage and cruel 
custom, I thought. My mind and thoughts, how- 
ever, had reason for coming back to this inconceiv- 
able custom a year later, when my wife sickened and 
died. There was no way out of it. On the day of the 
funeral I was interred with her. Part of the cus- 
tom was that enough bread and water for two days 
should be supplied. 
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“T groped desperately, seeking some way out. It 
seemed impossible to believe that I, who had escaped 
from so many dangerous adventures, should finally 
die in this way. 


“Well, brothers, it is easy to guess that I did not 
die. Several days of it had left me nearly dead, but 
the will to live was there. Then one morning, (at 
the time I had no means of knowing whether it was 
night or day), I felt the patter of feet, small feet. 
When I moved, the being ran. I followed, burrowed 
my way in spots; finally [saw a ray of light. Imade 
my way out. It seems I had followed one of the 
animals which burrowed its way through to get at 
the dead bodies buried there. 


“T managed to board a vessel at a port nearby. I 
told the captain I had escaped from a wreck and he 
questioned me no further. 


“I finally reached Bagdad. Home seemed won- 
derful for quite a long time, you may be sure. 

“And now, friends, if you will come again to- 
morrow, I shall be glad to continue.” 

‘Did you go forth again, master?” asked the 
humble Hinbad. 


“Not once, nor twice, but three times,” replied 
Sinbad. 
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Hinbad shook his head and marveled as he left. 
It is possible, too, that he half wished that the 
voyage would never cease, for each of them brought 
him a hundred sequins. He was first of all the guests 
the next day. 


Sinbad’s Fifth Voyage 


“All the troubles that I had undergone did not 
cure me of my desire for another voyage, so I went 
to a port and had a ship built. I took with me sev- 
eral merchants with their goods and set sail. Our 
first stop was on a desert island and there we found 
anegg ofa Roc. Themerchants broke the egg with 
hatchets and took out the young Roe, which was just 
ready to hatch, and roasted it. Suddenly we saw 
two great clouds and knew that they were the male 
and female Roc coming toward their egg. We set 
sail, but the angry birds brought stones, and one, 
dropping on our ship, smashed it into a thousand 
pieces. All were killed or drowned but myself. 
I clung to a bit of the wreck, and by swimming with 
one hand, reached an island. 


“I found fruit and water and was fairly comfort- 
able. Much to my surprise, I saw an old man com- 
ing toward me one morning. I thought he had 
been. hipwrecked like myself. I spoke to him, but 
instead of answering me, he motioned for me to take 
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him upon my back. I carried him across the creek 
and bade him get down, but he clamped his legs 
so tight about my neck that I was almost strangled. 
After that he never left me night or day, always 
holding fast about my neck. © 


“I made some wine from grapes, and one day the 
old man drank of it until he became drunk, and 
loosened his hold upon me. I threw him to the 
ground and killed him. 


“It was not until weeks later that I saw a ship. I 
signalled frantically, and much to my joy, they spied 
me and came in for me. They told me that I had 
been in the hands of the old man of the sea, and that 
I was the first one to ever escape him. 


“When we reached a port, I went with some mer- 
chants to gather coconuts. The coconut trees 
were so tall and their trunks so smooth that it was 
impossible to climb to the top, where the coconuts 
grew. However, there were many apes in the for- 
est, and in fright, they fled up the trees when they 
sawus. We then threw stones at them and in their 
anger they threw coconuts at us, which was just 
what we wanted. 


“At last with great wealth, I reached Bussorah 
and then Bagdad, I gave a tenth of my gains to the 
poor and then began to rest and enjoy myself.” 
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When Sinbad finished his story, he repeated the 
previous night’s performance and gave one hundred 
sequins to Hinbad. He invited him and the other 
guests to come and dine the following day and hear 
more of his adventures. 


Sinbad’s Sixth Voyage 


“You will be surprised that I should attempt an- 
other voyage after the perils I had experieneed, but 
ascribe it to fate. 


“Aster a few days afloat, the captain lost all nau- 
tical directions, and we were wrecked on a desolate 
coast. After our supplies were exhausted, first one 
and then another died, until I alone of the entire 
crew remained. 


“A viver which followed into a large cave gave me 
my only hope for life. I built a heavy raft and 
placed on it a cargo of rubies, emeralds, ambergris, 
and erystals which are found strewn about in this 
strange place. Then taking the small amount of 
food remaining, I embarked, trusting myself to the 
will of Allah. My food was gone and I fell into a 
sweet sleep. 


“After a number of days, I woke and found my 
raft fastened to the bank of the river in a large open 
country. A number of blacks were near. Hearing 
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me thank the Almighty in the Arabic language 
one who understood, stepped forward. When I had 
told him my story, I was first given food and then 
taken with my stores, to the king. 


“Trelated my story to the king. It pleased him so 
much that he ordered the tale to be written in letters 
of gold for the archives of his kingdom. He then 
admired my store of jewels, but when I attempted 
to press some of them upon him he refused to ac- 
cept. Smilingly he said that when I left, I should, 
instead, accept a gift from him. For the present, he 
ordered one of his officers to attend me and supplied 
me with his own servants who saw to my complete 
comfort. 


“The island of Serendid, over-which the king ruled, 
is a very beautiful land. Being on the equinectial 
line, the days and nights are of equal length. The 
highest mountain in the world is situated in the 
center. In the valley is the principal city, sloping 
down to the sea. 


“After enjoying the rest. and comfort, I began to 
long for Bagdad and my own people. On acquainting’ 
the king with my desire, he readily agreed, but 
asked me to take a present to Caliph Harunal-Ras- 
chid and assure him of his friendship. Before I em- 
barked, the king charged the captain and crew of 
the ship to see to my every want on the journey. 
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“The letter which accompanied the present to the 
Caliph was as follows: 


‘THE KING OF THE INDIES, WHO IS PRECEDED 
BY A THOUSAND ELEPHANTS; WHO LIVES 
IN A PALACE, THE ROOF OF WHICH GLIT- 
TERS WITH THE LUSTER OF A HUNDRED 
THOUSAND RUBIES, AND WHO POS- 
SESSES IN HIS TREASURY TWENTY 
THOUSAND CROWNS ENRICHED 
WITH DIAMONDS, TO THE CA- 

LIPH HARUNAL-RASCHID 


‘Although the present that we send you be incon- 
siderable, yet receive it as a brother and a friend, 
in consideration of the friendship we bear you in our 
heart. We feel happy in having an opportunity of 
testifying this friendship to you. We ask the same 
share in your affections, as we hope we deserve it, 
being of a rank equal to that you hold. We salute 
you asa brother. Farewell.’ 


“The present consisted of a female slave covered 
with jewels, fifty thousand drachms of aloe-wood, 
thirty large pieces of camphor; the skin of a ser- 
pent which preserves those who lie on it from dis- 
ease; and a vase made from a single ruby, worked 
into a cup, half a foot high and an inch thick, filled 
with round pearls weighing half a drachm each. 
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I went at once to the gate of the Commander of 
the Faithful. 


“When I had prostrated myself before the Caliph, 
he bade me rise, and I presented him the letter and 
presents from the King of Serendid. When he had 
read the letter and received the presents, he asked 
me if the King were really as rich as he reported 
himself to be. 


“T explained to him the splendor and pomp which 
accompanied the king on his every public appear- 
ance, the wealth of the kingdom and the king, and 
also his generosity. 


“The Caliph thanked me and gave me a rich pre- 
sent.” 


Sindad, having fimished, the visitors retired, and 
Hinbad received his hundred sequins. The follow- 
ing day when they were assembled, Sindad began 
the story of his seventh and last voyage. 


Sinbad’s Seventh and Last Voyage 


“After my sixth voyage I determined never again 
to expose myself to the perils of the sea. 


“However, I received one day a message from the 
Caliph asking me to appear before him. When I 
had done so he asked me to go again to the kingdom 
of Serendid and present the king a present from 
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him. I pleaded my worn down condition as a reason 
for making no more voyages. The Caliph, how- 
ever, showed me how he could not be under obliga- 
tion to any other monarch, so I consented. 


“After a pleasant voyage, I arrived at the court 
of the King of Serendid with the present and letter 
from the Caliph. He greeted me with pleasure. 


“The letter was as follows: 


‘HEALTH, IN THE NAME OF THE SOVEREIGN 
GUIDE OF THE RIGHT ROAD, TO THE POW- 
ERFUL AND HAPPY SULTAN, FROM 
THE PART OF ABDALLA HARUN- 

_ AL RASCHID WHOM GOD 
PLACED ON THE THRONE 
OF HONOR, AFTER HIS 
ANCESTORS OF 
HAPPY MEMORY 


‘We have received your letter with joy; and we 
send you this, proceeding from our council, the gar- 
den of superior minds. We hope that in casting 
your eyes over it you will perceive our good inten- 
tion , and think it agreeable. “Farewell.” 


“The king of Serendid was very glad to receive the 
letter from Caliph. He made my stay very pleasant. 
However, after a few days I was anxious to return 
to Bagdad. After receiving a handsome present 
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from the king, I embarked. A few pleasant, un- 
eventful days and we were attacked and taken 
prisoners by corsairs. We were then sold as slaves. 
My master, finding that I had some skill with the bow 
and. arrows, took me to a large forest with a day’s 
supply of food. 


“Here I was instructed to climb a tree and wait 
the arrival of the elephants which passed under. The 
forest was full of these creatures, and I was to shoot 
as many as possible. 


“From the first day Lwas successful, and not a day 
passed but I killed at least one elephant. Hach day 
my master would send his men to bury the animal. 
After the carcass had lain in the ground long enough 
for the flesh to rot, the teeth and tusks were exhum- 
ed. and sold to great advantage.. I continued this for 
two months when a great adventure befell me. 


“One morning’ when I was awaiting the elephants, 
I was surprised to see them coming in a great herd 
directly toward the tree in which I was stationed. 
They trumpeted loudly and surrounded the tree with 
_trunks extended. I became so unnerved that I 
dropped my bow and arrows. 


“Then the largest of the creatures wrapped his 
trunk about the tree and shook it so hard that it was 
- uprooted. I, of course, fell to the ground. The great 
beast lifted me to his shoulders and marched away 
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followed by the others. He finally put me down in 
a desolate spot and all of the beasts retired. 


“When I saw that I was alone I looked about me 
and found I was on a little hill made of the teeth and 
bones of dead elephants. Evidently this was their, 
burying ground. They had taken me to it so that 
I would cease to kill any of their number. I soon 
started for the city where I arrived after a march 
of a day and a night. 


“T found my master very much worried over my 
absence. When I told him of my experience and 
escorted him to the little hill, his joy knew no bounds. 
He at once called me brother and not only granted 
me my freedom but gave me many presents. There 
would now be no necessity of killing the elephants 
and the wealth to be obtained from the sale of their 
teeth and tusks would make him and many of his 
friends extremely wealthy. I was allowed to go home 
and half the cargo of the ship was presented to me. 


“On presenting myself to the Caliph I was con- 
gratulated on my safe return and given many pre- 
sents and the blessings of Allah.” 


Sinbad having finished, gave another hundred 
sequins to Hinbad. He also told him to give up 
his work as a porter and to continue to eat at his 
table that he might have reason to remember Sinbad 
the sailor all his life. 


8. 
CShese Stories 


The Fisherman and the 


Genie 


Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves 


The Magic Kettle 
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THE FISHERMAN AND THE GENIE 


Once upon a time there was a fisherman so old and 
» poor that he could scarcely support his wife and 
wree children.. He never cast his nets but four 
mes a day. THarly one morning as he drew in his 
is nets, he thought them very heavy, and was de- 
ghted that he had caught so many fish. But to his 
reat disappointment, the net had only the body of 
Nn ass. 


He mended his nets and cast them again. Once 
1ore they seemed very heavy with fish, but when he 
rew them in, they contained nothing but a basket 
ull of gravel ‘and slime. The fisherman, complain- 
g, washed his nets and cast them again. 


When he drew them in this { time, they were full of 
‘shells, and mud. He was nearly wild with 


as a bod Mussulman does, and cast ite nets 
fourth time. Instead of fish, he drew in a vessel 


ne Rikeneian was very happy over 
, for he could sell the vessel and buy 


lead geal. 
is good fortu 
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corn. To make sure that it contained nothing pre- 
cious, he opened it with his knife and out poured a 
thick smoke. . 


To the fisherman’s amazement, the smoke covered 
the whole place and rose to the sky. Suddenly it 
became solid and formed a Genie, twice as tall as 
the biggest giant. 


The Genie thought the fisherman was Solomon. 
He prostrated himself and promised to obey his com- 
mands, but when the fisherman told him that Solo- 
mon had been dead many, many years, the Genie 
became very angry. He declared that he would kill 
the fisherman, but the fisherman must choose the 
way to be killed, and must listen to the Genie’s story, 
and know the reason why it had to be so. 


Then the Genie told how he had been imprisoned 
in the copper vessel and thrown into the sea because 
he had refused to acknowledge the power of 
Solomon and obey his commands; and how he had 
sworn that if any one found and freed him before ~ 
the end of one hundred years, he would make ’ 
rich. Alas, he had not been found. 


During the second century he swore that he would — 
give all the treasures in the world to the 
freed him. Alas, he had not been fou 
third century he swore that he would 
ful monarch of the one who freed him and would 
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grant him three requests each day. Alas, he was 
not found. 


In the fourth century he was so angry, that he 
swore he would kill the one who found and freed 
him and would only allow him to choose the way he 
should be killed. 


When the fisherman heard this, he was very much 
frightened and begged the Genie to show him 
mercy and gratitude for having saved and freed him. 
But the Genie only vowed that he must kill him. 


The fisherman then became very cunning and told 
the Genie that he did not believe it possible that his 
body had been in the copper vessel. To prove that 
it had, the Genie changed himself into smoke again © 
and entered the vessel. 


The fisherman quickly put the leaden cover on the 
vessel and vowed that he would throw the Genie back 
into the sea. The Genie begged for his freedom and 
_ promised the fisherman that he would give him eny- 
thing that he wished and would make him rich, if 
he would only open the vessel. 


The fisherman opened the vessel. Smoke poured 
out, which soon changed into the Genie, who kicked 
the copper vessel into the sea and ordered the fisher- 
man to pick up his nets and follow him. At last they 
reached a lake nestled between four hills. 
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The Genie told the fisherman to cast his nets, an¢ 
he was greatly surprised when he pulled in one white 
one red, one blue, and one yellow fish. He ha 
never seen such beautiful fish, and while he was a 
miring them, the Genie told him to take them to hi 
sultan who would pay well forthem. The Genie al 
warned him not to cast his nets more than onee a da 
or he would be sorry for it. 


Then the Genie stamped his foot. The groun 
opened, swallowed him, then closed up once more. 


When the fisherman gave his fish to the sultan, hi 
thought them very beautiful and ordered his vizie 
to take them to the cook, whom the Greek empero 
had sent to him. He also ordered the vizier to giv 
the fisherman four hundred pieces of gold. 


The sultan’s cook cleaned the fish and put the 
over the fire to fry ina pan of oil. When it was tim 
she turned them, and a very strange thing happene 
The kitchen wall parted and there stood a beautif 
maiden dressed in satin and jewels. 


She went to the frying-pan, struck one of the ii 
with the rod which she carried, and said: “Fish, fis. 
are you in your duty?” At first the fish did nota 
swer, so she asked them once more: “Fish, fish, ar 
you in your duty?” This time they all lifted thei 
heads and said: 


“Yes, yes, if you reckon, we reckon; if you pay yo 
debts, we pay ours; if you fly, we overcome, and a 
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mtent.” At these words, the maiden overturned 
1e pan of fish and disappeared into the wall. 


The cook picked up the fish and found them burned 
lack. The grand vizier came in just then for the 
sh and found the poor cook erying. When he 
eard what had happened, he said that he would not 
11 the sultan about it, but would find the fisherman 
nd get some more fish. 


Next day the fisherman brought more fish, and the 
rand vizier shut himself up in the kitchen with the 
0k; and as she turned the fish in the pan, the beau- 
ful maiden came from the wall and the same thing 
appened as before. 


The grand vizier thought it so wonderful that he 
yid the sultan, who sent for the fisherman and or- 
ered him to bring more fish. The fisherman caught 
1e fish and the sultan paid him four hundred pieces 
f gold. 

The sultan and the vizier shut themselves up in 

closet, and the vizier cooked the fish. (When he 
ined them, the wall of the closet parted; and a 
reat black slave, as big as a giant, appeared. He 
‘ruck a fish with his green staff and received the 
ame answer asthe maiden. He then threw the fish 
n the floor and they became like coal. The giant 
sturned into the opening, which closed and became a 
rall once more. 
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The sultan was so excited and astonished, that he 
sent for the fisherman and asked him all about the 
fish and the lake where he caught them. When he 
heard that the lake was only three hours journey 
from them, and that his grand vizier, who had hunted 
over the ground for years, had not seen it, he became 
so eager to see it that he ordered the fisherman to 
guide himself and his court to the place. When they, 
arrived, all were amazed at the fish and the lake. 


While his court slept, the sultan stole off by him- 
self and soon came upon a wonderful palace of black 
polished marble. He knocked and called out, but he 
could make no onehear. He entered, and as he went 
through the lovely garden filled with birds, and 
through the splendid halls, he could see no one. 
At last he heard a sad voice complaining. 


The sultan followed the voice and came upon a 
handsome young man seated upon a throne. He 
could not rise, as his body, from his waist down, was 
black marble. Thesultan was greatly surprised and 
asked the reason for such a strange condition. 


With tears, the young man told the following story: 


ii i ii 


THE YOUNG KING OF THE BLACK ISLES 


“This is the kingdom of the Black Isles, and my 
father wasitsmonarch. When he died, I came tothe 
throne and married my cousin. We were very happy 
for five years; and then the queen did not seem to care 
for me any more. 


“One warm day, while the queen was bathing, I 
lay down to rest, and two of the ladies in waiting 
fanned me. They thought that I was asleep, and I 
overheard them say that the queen was unfaithful 
to me and each night gave me an herb in my liquor 
which made me sleep heavily while she went out as 
she pleased. 


“That night we supped, and the queen gave me a 
cup of liquor as usual. Instead of drinking it, I went 
to the window and threw it out. Soon I pretended to 
beasleep. Thequeen leftthe house. I followed her 
and saw her pass through several gates by uttering 
magical words which made them open to her. 


“At last she entered a little wood. I hid and saw 
herjoinaman. Iheard her say to him that she would 
_ Show her power, if he desired, by changing the beau- 
tiful city into ruins, where only wolves, owls, and 
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ravens could live. Just then they passed me, and I 
struck the man a death blow with my cimeter; then I 
rau. 


“The queen used her power of enchantment to save 
this man, but he remained in a state neither dead nor 
alive. Thenext morning the queen came to my 
room and as an exeuse for her sorrow said that she 
had just heard of the death of her mother, her father; 
and a brother. She mourned for a year and then 
built a fine palace, as a burying-place for herself in 
the palace grounds. She named it the Palace of 
Tears. 


“Here she placed this man whom she had saved, 
but he could neither walk nor speak. She made him 
two visits a day. Once I followed her, and when I 
could stand it no longer to see her weep and talk to 
this man, I spoke to her and begged her to stop all of 
this. Itonly made her angry. 


“T followed her a second time, and when I spoke to 
her, she flew into a rage and said that she had known 
all the time that it was I who had injured this man. 
I drew my cimeter to punish her, but she murmured 
some strange words of enchantment, and I became 
half marble and half man. 


“By enchantment she destroyed my kingdom, and 
in its place, put the lake and desert which you have 
just seen. The fishes of four colors are the people of 
different religions who lived in my kingdom, The 
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white are the Mussulmans; the red, the Persians, who 
worship fire; the blue, the Christians; and the yellow, 
the Jews. 


“To take revenge on me further, the queen visits 
me each day and whips my shoulders, a hundred 
lashes. She then puts over me a goat hair coat, and 
over that, this rich robe.” 


The poor young man wept, and the sultan felt so 
sorry for him that he swore to avenge him. They 
talked together and made careful plans. At last 
the sultan went to sleep, but the poor prince could not 
sleep. In fact, he had never been able to sleep since 
his enchantment. 


Early the next morning the sultan went to the 
Palace of Tears, found the bed where the man, who 
really was an Indian, lay, and killed him. He took 
his body and threw it down a well. Then he went 
to the bed, hid his cimeter under the covers, and 
waited for the queen. 


At last the queen came. First she whipped her 
husband until his cries filled the palace; then she 
came to the Indian’s bed-side and wept. The sultan 
imitated the voice of an Indian and spoke to her. 
The queen was wildly delighted. He then told her 
that the cries of her husband kept him from sleeping, 
and that if she disenchanted him, he would be cured. 


So the queen said some words over a cup of water, 
which came to a boil without fire. and then threw the 
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water over the prince, as she repeated a charm. In- 
stantly the prince became as he was before and went 
away. 


The queen returned to the Indian’s bedside; and 
the sultan, still pretending that he was the Indian, 
told her that she must restore the city and bring back 
its people before he would be entirely cured. 


So the queen took some lake water and sprinkled 
it over the fishes and the lake, while she repeated a 
charm, and instantly the city was restored, and the 
fishes became people. They all went back to their 
homes and shops, which were just as they were be- 
fore the queen enchanted them. 


Again the queen went to the Indian’s bed-side and 
commanded him to speak and rise, but the sultan 
killed her. 


The prince was so grateful to the sultan that he 
insisted on returning home with him. As the sultan 
had no child, he took the prince as a son and heir. 
When they arrived at the sultan’s kingdom, all of the 
people came out to welcome them. 


The sultan richly rewarded his courtiers for their 
faithfulness and gave the poor fisherman a large for- 
tune, and he and his family lived happily the rest of 
their days. 


ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 


Ali Baba and his brother Cassim lived in a town in 
Persia. Their father left them equal shares of his 
property, but it was very little. Cassim married a 
wife, who fell heiress to a large amount of money 
and to a warehouse full of rich goods; so he became 
a rich merchant. 


Ali Baba married a poor woman, lived in a small, 
plain house, and supported his wife and children by 
cutting wood, which he brought to town on his three 
asses and sold. 


One day Ali Babi was down in the forest and had 
just cut his load of wood, when he saw a great cloud 
of dust. He was afraid robbers were coming, so he 
climbed up a tree and hid amongst the thick 
branches. 


Soon forty armed men rode up to the rock at the 
foot of Ali Baba’s tree, dismounted, tied their horses, 
and fed them corn from nose bags. Then each man 
took from his saddle a wallet of gold and silver. The 
captain came under Ali Baba’s tree, passed through 
some shrubs, and said these words, “OPEN SE- 
SAME,” so loudly that Ali Baba heard them, 
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At the words, “OPEN SESAME,” a door in the rock 
flew open. The troop and then the captain passed 
into the cave, and the door shut of itself. At last 
they all came out, then the captain said, “SHUT 
SESAME.” The men bridled their horses, fastened 
their wallets, and rode away with the captain at their 
head. 


When Ali Baba thought it certain that they would 
not eome back for anything and catch him, he went 
to the door and said, “OPEN SESAME!” The door 
flew open, and Ali Baba was surprised to see a large 
light vault. The light came from an opening at the 
top of the rock. The place was piled with all kinds 
of provisions, bales of rich silk, brocade, valuable 
carpets, gold and silver ingots in heaps, and money 
in bags. The cave must have been used by robbers 
for ages. 


Ali Baba took as much gold as he could load onto 
his three asses; then covered the bag's with wood, so 
that they could not be seen, and repeated the words, 
“SHUT SESAME,” and the door closed. 


When Ali Baba reached home, he took the bags to 
his wife. When she saw the money, she thought 
that he had been stealing, but when he told her the 
whole story she was very happy and promised to 
keep their good fortune a secret. However, against 
Ali Baba’s wishes, she insisted upon measuring the 
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gold; and while he dug' a hole to bury the gold, she 
went to her sister-in-law to borrow a measure. 


The sister-in-law knew of Ali Baba’s poverty and 
was curious to know what kind of grain his wife 
wanted to measure, so she put a piece of suet in the 
bottom of the measure before giving it to her. Ali 
Baba’s wife went home and was delighted over the 
amount of gold. 


While Ali Baba buried the gold, his wife returned 
the measure, and to her sister-in-law’s great surprise, 
she found a piece of gold sticking to the bottom of it. 
She became very envious; and when her husband 
came home, she told him that his brother was much 
richer than he, and measured his gold instead of 
counting it. 


Cassim also became envious and in the morning 
took the piece of gold, went to Ali Baba, and de- 
manded to know how much gold he had. Ali Baba 
told him the story and the words which would open 
the cave. 


Cassim wanted to get all the treasure for himself, 
so he went to the cave before sunrise the next day 
with ten mules loaded with great chests. Attheen- . 
trance of the cave, he repeated the words, “OPEN 
SESAME,” and the door flew open and closed behind 
him when he entered. 


Cassim was wildly delighted with the great riches 
and filled his bags and laid them at the door of the 
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cave. He was so greedy for the wealth that he for- 
got the words which would make the door open. He 
said, “OPEN BARLEY!” but the door stayed shut. 
He named all sorts of grain, but the door would not 
open. Cassim was terrified. 


At noon the robbers came, saw the mules, drove 
them away, and went to the door with their sabers 
naked. Cassim ran to the door, and when it opened, 
rushed out and overthrew the leader, but the other 
robbers killed poor Cassim. They cut his body into 
quarters and hung two pieces on either side of the 
door to frighten anybody who might try to enter. 
Then they went their way to rob once more. 


In the meantime, Cassim’s wife was worried be- 
cause her husband did not come. She told her fears 
to Ali Baba and wept all night. At last Ali Baba 
went to the forest to find his brother, and when he 
returned to the cave was horrified at what he saw. 


Ali Baba took his brother’s body home and got 
their clever slave, Morgiana, to help him keep secret 
the manner of his brother’s death. Then he told 
Cassim’s widow and asked her to marry him after 
the funeral, which was not unusual in the Mussul- 
man religion. 


To make people believe that Cassim had died a 
natural death, Morgiana went to the apothecary and 
got some lozenges. She told him that Cassim was 
very ill. The next day she returned to the apoth- 
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ecary and with tears begged for an essence, given 
only in extreme illness. In the evening, cries and 
shrieks gave out that Cassim was dead. 


Harly next day Morgiana went to Baba Mustapha, 
an old tailor, and giving him a piece of gold, asked 
him to bring his sewing tackle and go with her to a 
_ certain place where she would blindfold him, and 
then lead him the rest of the way. Baba Mustapha 
hesitated, so Morgiana gave him another piece of 
gold, and he went with her; and led him to her late 
master’s house, where he sewed Cassim’s body to- 
gether, received more gold, was blindfolded once 
more, and led away. Morgiana arranged everything 
so that the funeral took place, and no one suspected 
their secret, 
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Now the forty robbers came again to their cay 
and were amazed to find Cassim’s body and bags 
gold gone. They decided that one of their tro¢ 
must disguise himself as a traveler, go to town, ar 
learn who the strange murdered man was, and whel 
ae aoe Should this trooper fail, he must be puti 
death. 


One brave robber offered to go and by cha 
walked past Baba Mustapha’s stall. The robb 
praised the old man for being able to stitch in such 
poor light. Baba Mustapha boasted that his e 
were so good that he had sewed together a deg 
man’s body in a much poorer light. The robber wi 
delighted with this news, gave Baba Mustapha 
piece of gold, and asked him to show him the pla 
where he had done this. H 


Baba Mustapha took him to the place where } 
had been blindfolded. The robber tied a handke 
chief over his eyes, and Baba Mustapha led him? 
Cassim’s house where Ali Baba now lived. The re 
ber took a piece of chalk and marked the door, befe 
he rémoved the handkerchief. However, | 
could not learn who lived there, and so went back 
the forest. 


A little later, Morgiana went out on an errand a 
saw the strange mark. She was afraid it mea 
harm to her master, so got a piece of chalk ai 
marked two or three doors on each side in the sa 
way and did not tell her master or mistress. 
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Down in the forest the robber told the troop of his 
ccess, and it was planned that they should all 20 
wn to town by twos, so as not to arouse suspicion, 
id meet in the big square. The captain and the 
y went to Ali Baba’s house and to their amazement 
und several houses marked alike. The spy could 
t tell which one he had marked. In disappoint- 
ont, the forty robbers returned, and the spy was put 
death. 


Another thief offered to try. He also got Must- 
ha to help him and marked the house with red 
alk in a place not easily seen. Morgiana dis- 
vered it and marked her neighbor’s houses in the 
meplaceandway. The forty thievessame to town; 
d when the captain and his spy saw what had been 
ne, he was so angry that he returned to the forest 
th his troop, and this spy was put to death. 


The captain decided that he would try, so he got 
ba, Mustapha to show him the house. He did not 
wk it. He went back to the forest and ordered 
;men to buy nineteen mules and thirty-eight large 
‘s, one full of oil and the others empty. The cap- 
n put one of his men into each of the empty jars, 
ened the seams for them to breathe, gave them 
apons, and rubbed the outside of each jar with oil. 


When the nineteen mules were loaded with the 
rty-seven robbers in jars and the jar of oil, the 
otain set out with them. When he reached Ali 
ba’s door, 'Ali Baba was sitting outside. [he cap- 
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tain asked him if he might pass the night there, and 
Ali Baba, who did not recognize the captain and 
thought him an oil merchant, opened his gates and 
made the captain welcome. The mules were stabled, 
unloaded, and fed. Ali Baba insisted that the captain 
sup with him and sleep in a room in the house, 


After supper, Ali Baba went to tell Morgiana that 
he would go to the bath before daybreak and to make 
ready his bath linens and have the slave Abdoollah 
makesome broth and haveitreadywhen he returned. 


In the meantime the captain went to the stable 
and, going from one jar to the other, told each man 
that when he threw stones out of the chamber win- 
dow, they must cut the jars open with their knives 
and jump out, and he would join them. The captain 
then went to bed with his clothes on and put out the 
light. 


While Morgianaand Abdoollah were preparing the 
broth, the lamp went out and there was no more oil 
in the house, nor any candles. Abdoollah advised 
Morgiana to go and take some oil from one of the 
jars, so she took the oil pot and went. 


Now when the captain unloaded the mules, he took 
the lids off the jars to give air to his men. When 
Morgiana came to the first jar, the thief said softly, 
“Ts it time?” Morgiana was astonished, but with 
great presence of mind replied, “Not yet, but pre- 
sently.” She went to all the jars and gave the same 
answer, till she came to the jar of oil. 


A Pa 
ll 


Morgiana realized that: her master was entertain- 
ing thirty-eight thieves. She filled her oil-pot, re- 
turned to the kitchen, lighted her lamp, took a great 
kettle, went to the oil-jar, filled the kettle and put it 
on a big wood fire to boil. When the oil boiled, she 
took it and poured enough into each jar to kill the 
robbers hiding inside. 


When all was still, the captain threw the stones 
from the window; but as he did not hear his men stir, 
he threw stones a second time and a third time. A- 
gain there was no response, so he went down to the 
yard and there he found all of his men dead in their 
jars. In great rage and despair he made his escape 
through the garden and over the wall 
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The next morning when Ali Baba returned from 
his bath, he was much surprised to find the mules and 


so told him of the chalk marks on the door. She 
also warned him that there were three missing, with 
the captain, and they must guard against them. Ali 
Baba was so grateful to Morgiana that he gave her 
her freedom as a reward for saving his life. Then 
he and Abdoollah buried the thieves in the garden 
and hid the weapons and jars. The mules were sent 
to market to be sold. 


The captain of the forty robbers went back to the 
cave, but he was so lonely without his brave troop 
that he could not stand it. At last he resolved to 
take revenge on Ali Baba, whom he had every reason 
to think was a very dangerous enemy. 


So the captain took the name of Khaujeh Houssain, 
pretended to be a merchant, and with great secrecy” 
moved many rich goods and fine linens from the cave 


into town. 


Ali Baba’s son was one of the first merchants to) 
be friendly to Khaujeh Houssain. Two or three days 
later, Ali Baba visited his son, and Khaujeh Houssain| 
recognized him, and after that showed the son great 
attention and gave him small presents and asked him 
to dine and sup with him. 


Ali Baba’s son did not like to be under such obliga 
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‘ions to his friend and wished to return his kindness, 
out lacked room in his house to entertain him as he 
wished. He told his father about it, and Ali Baba 
was pleased to entertain for him, and suggested 
that as the following day was Friday and the shops 
would be elosed, it would be nice for his son and 
Khaujeh Houssain to take a walk, pass by his door, 
and step in. Ali Baba thought it would be better to 
aave it happen as if by accident than to give him a 
formal invitation. 


So the next day Ali Baba’s son and his friend met 
oy agreement and went for a walk. On the way baek, 
Ali Baba’s son stopped at his father’s house and in a 
way foreed his reluctant friend to enter and meet 
1is father, who treated him most graciously. 


Khaujeh Houssain flattered Ali Baba about his 
son, and after a pleasant call would have left, but 
Ali Baba begged him to honor them by supping 
with them. Khaujeh Houssain declined the invi- 
ation, and when pressed for a reason for so doing, 
said that he would be embarrassed to eat at their 
fable as he could not eat any food with salt in it. 
Ali Baba, assured him that there would be no salt 
n their food that night. and begged him to stay. 
Jo Ali Baba went to the kitchen and gave Morgiana 
1er orders. 


Morgiana was much annoyed over the strange 
rder and was curious to see the guest, so she helped 
bdoollah carry up the dishes and at first sight re- 
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cognized him as the captain of the robbers. She 
also saw that he had a dagger under his garment 
and knew that the reason he would eat no salt with 
her master was because he intended to kill him. 
Morgiana planned a bold act. After the dessert of 
fruit she placed three glasses by Ali Baba and then 
went out, taking Abdoollah with her to sup. 


Khaujeh Houssain decided that he would make 
the father and son so drunk that he could stab the 
father, and the son could not prevent it. While the 
slaves were at supper he would escape as before. 
But Morgiana knew his thought, so she dressed 
herself as a dancing girl, and wore a silver-gilt gir- 
dle with a dagger attached. She ordered Abdoollah 
to bring his tabor, and they went back to the dining 
room to entertain the master and his guests. 


Khaujeh Houssain was displeased to see the en- 
tertainers, as he was afraid that he could not carry 
out his plans; but to his host he expressed pleasure. 


Morgiana danced several dances with exceeding’ 
grace, and then began a dance that surprised them 
with her wonderful leaps and lightness. As part of 
the dance she would put her dagger to one person’s 
breast and then to another or strike her own. At 
last she took the tabor and held it out to the men for 
money. Ali Baba and his son gave her a gold piece. 
As Khaujeh Houssain put his hand to his bosom to 
draw out his purse, Mor gian& plunged the dagger 
to his heart. 
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Ali Baba and his son were horrified, but Morgiana. 
told them who their guest was and showed them his 
dagger. Ali Baba was so grateful that he gave her 
in marriage to his son, and she became his daughter- 
in-law. 


They secretly buried the captain of the robbers 
beside the rest of his troop, and their bones were 
not found until many years later. 


At the end of a year, Ali Baba again went to the 
cave. Judging by the way he found things, he felt 
sure that all of the robbers were dead and that he 
was the only man living who knew the secret of the 
cave. This made him sole owner of the cave and 
its treasure. 


Later, Ali Baba took his son to the cave and taught 
him the secret words, and they handed this down 
to their posterity, who used their good fortune with 
- moderation and lived in great luxury and splendor. 


THE MAGIC TEA-KETTLE 


Once upon a time, high up in the mountains, a tem-. 
ple nestled among the pines. In one of its many, 
rooms lived an old priest who acted as a school- 
master to three little boys with homes near by. 


The old man frequently made trips to the town in 
the valley far below, in order to purchase his food 
and supplies. On his return from these journeys, he 
usually brought something which he considered a 
great bargain, but which more often turned out to 
be of no use whatever; consequently, he had a small 
store room in the temple just filled with such pur- 
chases. 

On this particular occasion the great purchase was 
an old brass tea-kettle, badly battered and with a 
few holes here and there. But the old man was de- 
lighted with it, and though his pupils laughed among 
themselves about his odd love of bargain-hunting, 
they were very polite to his face, and told him that 
it was undeniably a splendid kettle. 


Leaving them at their tasks, the priest went into 
his private room and sat down hefore the kettle, 
looking at it and admiring it, until he fell fast asleep. 
Presently the boys heard a sound from the other 


THE MAGIC TEA KETTLE 


room, where all had been so quiet. They had been 
having a little sly fun among themselves while their 
master was away, but they now feared that they 
were in danger of being caught; so two of them bent 
over their lessons at once, but the third one, braver 
than the rest, crept to the doorway. 


Just as he peered in timidly, he saw the old brass 
kettle leap into the air, turn over completely, and 
come down, a funny sharp-nosed, bushy-tailed little 
badger, which began to caper and dance about the 
room. The boy was so frightened at the sight that 
he almost tumbled over in his effort to get away 
without being seen. 


“There’s a goblin in there,” he gasped, 


His friends did not believe him, but in order to 
satisfy themselves that they were right and that 
there was no goblin, they too crept to the door, peered 
in,and saw only the old brass kettle, sitting quietly 
on the little charcoal stove. 


“You area simpleton,” said one to the first boy, and 
the other added: 


“You can’t tell a tea-kettle from a goblin.” Then 
they heard their teacher stirring after his nap, and 
they bent over their books industriously. When the 
old man awoke, he knew by the silence that his pupils 
were hard at work, and he said to himself: 


“What good boys they are! Well, I'll just make 
myself a cup of tea before I hear them recite.” 


THE MAGIC TEA KETTLE 


He lighted the charcoal in his little brazier, filled 
the tea-kettle and set it over the fire. Suddenly it 
gave a great leap into the air, sending the water 
flying in all directions. “I am burning—hot— 
hot—!” it sereamed, and in an instant had turned 
into an angry badger. 


At that the old priest began to shriek and eall for 
help to save him from the goblin. The three boys 
rushed in, armed with sticks, and began poking and 
at the furious little animal, but at the first blow it 
had again become a brass kettle and the sticks re- 
sounded on its metal sides with dull clangs. After 
a few moments all saw that it was quite useless to 
continue beating a tea-kettle, and the priest deter- 
mined to get rid of it just as soon as possible. He — 
looked out of the temple doorway, and saw a tinker — 
passing. The priest called and beckoned, until at — 
last the man climbed the slope to the door to find out — 
what was wanted of him. : 


“I bought this old kettle today, but as it does not — 
suit me, you may have it,” said the priest. “Perhaps — 
you might mend it and sell it.” 


The tinker accepted it gratefully, and when he 
reached his home that night, he spent more than an ~ 
hour pressing out the dents on the kettle, neatly — 
mending the broken places, and polishing its surface — 
until it shone like gold. When he had finished, it © 
was a fine looking kettle, but the tinker was very © 


THE MAGIC TEA KETTLE 


tired and lay down to sleep. Presently he was 
awakened by something cold on his hand, and opened 
his eyes to see a badger standing beside him, looking 
steadily at him with its bright, beady eyes. 


“You are a good man,” said the little animal, “and 
I have decided to help you. Iama magic tea-kettle, 
and can become a badger any time I want to. But 
I can do marvelous things, too.” 


“Well, well,” said the kind-hearted tinker in sur- 
prise, “this is strange indeed! But I imagine that 
if you are a badger, you would like something to eat. 
Now, what can I get you?” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t mind a little sugar,” replied the 
badger, “but I can tell you what you must never do. 
Never beat me, and never put me on the fire. Be 
good to me, asl am sure you will. Then you need no 
longer be a tinker and live on a tinker’s poor wages. 
If you wish, we will travel about from place to place. 
Then I can sing and dance on the tight-rope, and 
people will pay to see a dancing badger who can turn 
into a tea-kettle at will.” 


He was quite right. People did pay, and pay well, 
so that at last the tinker became rich, and did not 
travel about any more. Then he built a little temple 
on the top of the hill, and there he placed his beloved 
tea-kettle; so that it might rest after its years of 
good and faithful service and enjoy, at its leisure, 
the pile of sugar that lay beside it. 
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